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officials sufficient to ensure the fulfilment of the first of these re-
quirements, and at the same time to devise some method by which
this number could be progressively reduced to that which might
reasonably be engaged by a fully self-governing state at some not
far distant future. It was decided that the 'Iraq! Government should
undertake in the treaty, or in a subsidiary agreement, to reserve
eighteen specified posts for British officials during the whole period
of the treaty, and that they should engage upon contracts, none of
which should be for a period exceeding ten years, a sufficient number
of additional British officials to ensure that the fullest use should be
made of the resources of the country and that the administration
should, conform to the traditions of progressive and enlightened
government. The total number of British officials, including British
Indians, who were in the service of the British civil administration
when Sir Percy Cox assumed charge as High Commissioner in Novem-
ber 1920 was 2,906. By January 1923 this figure had fallen to 1,839,
and by the time that the contracts were actually given in June 1926
it was found possible to reduce the number to 474. By September
1929 the numbers had fallen to 234, owing to the expiry of contracts
which had not been renewed. It then became necessary to review
the position in tho light of the accelerated transfer of full responsi-
bility to the Iraqi clement in the administration, and'1 in 1931 the
number had fallen to 196, of whom 160 were Englishmen and English-
women and 30 were Indians.2

It m oatnier, of course, to give statistics than to estimate the practical
progress in tho transfer of responsibility from British to Iraqi
shoulders.8 In the opinion of the Mandatory Power itself,

it was not until November 1925, when 'Iraqi Ministers became respon-
niblo to an 'Iraqi Parliament and the British officials became the servants
of the 'Iraqi Government in fact as well as in name, that 'Iraq! effort
can bo naid to have made more than a subsidiary contribution to the
building up of the 'Iraqi State. This is not to say that the British
offidaln had learnt nothing from their 'Iraqi colleagues during the earlier
periods, but rather that the latter had received the greater benefit from
tho anBoeiation between them. Once the 'Iraqi State was in being, how-
ever, tho mandatory character of the advice and assistance given by
the Britiwh officials gradually receded into the background, and by
September 1929 the day when it would no longer be required was well
within sight. By that time the great majority of the executive posts

1 Op. ait., p. 2tf*

3 Sec tho tables in op. eit., Appendices C and D.

8 The practical difficulty of making any such estimate is brought out
vividly in Major Young's statement of the 10th November, 1930 (Minutes of
the Nineteenth Session of tlxe Permanent Mandates Commission, pp. 75-6).